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Recent International Marriage Trends 


HE marriage rate during the 
past decade was greatly influ- 
enced by World War II and 
its aftermath. The pattern, however, 
was not uniform throughout the 
world; the effects of the war were 
most pronounced in the occupied 
countries and in those which partici- 
pated actively in the hostilities. In 
the neutral countries of Europe, on 
the other hand, the marriage rates 
were relatively little affected. The 
trends since 1935 for the major re- 
porting countries are shown in the 
table on page 2. 

In general, the marriage rates for 
the English-speaking countries fol- 
lowed parallel courses during the 
years under review. The high point 
reached by each of these countries 
in the early period of the war—1939- 
1942—was followed by lower rates 
for two or three years. The cessation 
of hostilities brought a new rise in 
marriages, the peak occurring in 
1945 in the British Isles and in 1946 
in the other countries. In the United 
States, for example, the marriage 
rate increased from an annual aver- 
age of 10.7 per 1,000 in the period 
1935-1938 to 12.2 in 1939-1942. In 
the. next two years, as our armed 
forces expanded and large numbers 


went overseas, the rate declined, 
falling to a low of 10.5 in 1944. Fol- 
lowing the return of the armed 
forces to civilian life the rate swung 
upward and reached a peak of 16.2 
marriages per 1,000 population in 
1946. This was not only the highest 
rate in our country’s history but 
also above that recorded in any other 
country during the postwar period. 
Since then the marriage rate in the 
United States has dropped close to 
its prewar level. The small increase 
in 1950 reflected the war in Korea. 
In Canada and Australia, also, the 
rates in 1950 were still higher than 
in 1935-1938. In the other English- 
speaking countries, however, they 
were somewhat below their prewar 
levels. 

Most overrun European coun- 
tries suffered severely depressed 
marriage rates during the later years 
of the war. A common pattern is ob- 
served in the cases of Belgium, 
France, Italy, Luxembourg, and 
Romania. Contrary to the experience 
of all other warring nations, their 
marriage rates were continually be- 
low the prewar level up through 
1944; rates at a level of about 5 per 
1,000 were not uncommon. How- 
ever, the end of the war brought a 
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MARRIAGES PER 1,000 PopuULATION IN SELECTED CounTrRIES, 1935: To 1950 
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*Not available. 


tProvisional; for a number of countries the rate has been estimated from data available for part of the year. 
'For the years following 1940, based on postcensal population estimates, including armed forces overseas. 


2Jewish population only, 
SEuropeans only. 
41939-1941 only. 
5Estimated. 


Source of basic data: Principally from various publications of the United Nations. 





sharp rebound in each instance. In 
France, for example, the rate almost 
doubled within a year, rising from 
5.4 per 1,000 in 1944 to 10.1 in 
1945 and increasing further to 12.8 
in 1946. Even currently France’s 
marriage rate is much higher than 
in prewar years. Belgium and Lux- 


embourg are also exceeding their 
prewar levels. 

Another pattern for the overrun 
countries is seen in the record for 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, The Neth- 
erlands, and Norway. Each experi- 
enced a rise in marriages in the early 
war years which then gave way to 
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a decline, particularly in Austria and 
The Netherlands. The latter reached 
its nadir in 1944, after it had been 
under German domination for sev- 
eral years; Austria had its lowest 
point in 1945, when it was occupied 
by the Allies. For these countries, 
too, 1946 brought a sharp upturn in 
the marriage rate, and for each of 
them the rate is still somewhat high- 
er than in 1935-1938. 

During and after the war years, 
the marriage rate in Denmark alone 
of the occupied countries pursued a 
course of its own—one closely paral- 
leling that of the neutral nations. 
This may have resulted from the fact 
that Denmark’s agricultural econ- 
omy was little disturbed by German 
control. In the neutral nations of 
Europe the marriage rates fluctuated 
somewhat above the 1935-1938 level 
throughout the period of hostilities, 
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undoubtedly because of war-induced 
economic prosperity. Except for 
Sweden, the rates in these countries 
have remained above immediate pre- 
war levels. 

Although marriage rates through- 
out the world have fallen sharply 
from the record highs reached im- 
mediately after World War II, the 
rate in most countries is still at or 
above the level that prevailed in the 
prewar years. In general, it is likely 
that the declines will continue dur- 
ing the next few years because the 
marriage booms of the 1940’s in 
many countries markedly depleted 
the supply of eligibles. In addition, a 
number of countries are entering the 
period when there will be somewhat 
fewer persons attaining marriage- 
able age, reflecting the decline in 
births during the depression years 
of the 1930's. 


The Chances of Dying From Important Causes 


ITHIN the few years from 
1939-1941 to 1948 there have 
been appreciable increases in the 
chances of eventual death from the 
cardiovascular-renal diseases or 
from cancer. On the other hand, the 
chances of dying from pneumonia 
and influenza or from tuberculosis 
have decreased rapidly ; for fatal ac- 
cidents there was little change. The 
pertinent data relating to white per- 
sons in the general population of the 
United States are shown in the table 
on page 4. 
Under current mortality condi- 
tions, the over-all chance of eventual 
death from some cardiovascular- 








renal disease is about 3 in 5. How- 
ever, a detailed inspection of the fig- 
ures in the table shows that these 
chances are somewhat higher for 
women than for men and that they 
rise steadily with advance in age. 
For example, in 1948 a newly born 
white male had 558 chances in 1,000 
of eventually dying from some car- 
diovascular-renal condition, com- 
pared with 579 per 1,000 for a newly 
born white female. By age 60 these 
chances rose to 636 per 1,000 for 
white males and 643 for white fe- 
males. The same general pattern 
prevailed in 1939-1941, but the fig- 
ures were at materially lower levels, 
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CHANCES PER 1,000 of EVENTUALLY DyING FROM SPECIFIED CAUSES 
WHITE PERSONS BY AGE AND SEX. UNITED STATES, 1939-1941 AND 1948 
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Cardiovascular-renal diseases*.. . . 
Cancerf 


-607 
145 
49 
32 
24 


143 





SMALES 





Cardiovascular-renal diseases*. f ; 
Cancer 














602 bi 613 581 643 617 
163 162 148 141 128 
50 48 46 50 48 
33 33 57 35 60 
13 9 14 7 9 
139 ) 135 154 124 138 





























*Includes diseases of the heart and arteries, nephritis, intracranial lesions of vascular origin, and other 


diseases of the circulatory system. 


tIncludes Hodgkin's disease, leukemia, and aleukemia. 


Source: The figures for 1948 and for cancer in 1939-1941 were computed in the Statistical Bureau of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company; all others were computed in the National Oiiice of Vital Statistics. 





particularly at the ages up to middle 
adult life. 

For white males the rise in the 
chances of eventual death from the 
cardiovascular-renal conditions from 
1939-1941 to 1948 was due to two 
factors. First, there was‘ an up- 
ward trend in the death rate for 
these diseases among white males at 
the productive ages. Second, with 
the general improvement in mortal- 
ity, larger proportions are surviving 
to the higher ages where the cardio- 
vascular-renal diseases take their 
greatest toll. However, in the case of 
white females the rise in the chances 


of death from the cardiovascular- 
renal diseases may be attributed to 
the second factor alone, since their 
death rate from these conditions has 
been decreasing. 

There was a rather marked in- 
crease in the chances of eventual 
death from cancer in the short period 
from 1939-1941 to 1948. These 
chances rose from 113 to 137 per 
1,000 for white males at birth and 
from 139 to 158 per 1,000 for white 
females at birth. Since the figures 
do not vary much with advance in 
age, it may be generalized that with 
the continuance of current mortality 
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conditions the chances of eventual 
death from cancer are 1 in 7 for 
white males and 1 in 6 for white 
females. 

For both white males and females 
the chances of eventual death from 
pneumonia and influenza are now 
about 35 per 1,000. Only a decade 
ago—in 1939-1941—these chances 
were appreciably higher, at about 60 
per 1,000. Further reductions in the 
chances of death from pneumonia 
and influenza are in sight with the 
continued improvement in the treat- 
ment of these conditions. 

Although the chances of death 
from tuberculosis were already low 
in 1939-1941, there have been fur- 
ther decreases since then. According 
to the mortality record for 1948, the 
chances at birth were only 26 per 
1,000 for white males and 13 for 
white females. 

It is a sad commentary on pres- 
ent-day conditions that the chances 
of eventual death from accidents ex- 
ceeds the combined chances of death 
from pneumonia, influenza, and tu- 
berculosis. For white males at birth 
the chances of death from accidents 
were 69 per 1,000 in 1948 — not 


much below the corresponding fig- 
ure for 1939-1941. Although white 
females at birth had much lower 
chances of death from accident— 
namely, 52 per 1,000 in 1948—their 
situation had hardly changed since 
1939-1941. As a cause of death, ac- 
cidents follow only the cardiovascu- 
lar-renal diseases and cancer and 
rank far ahead of the major infec- 
tious diseases. 

Death is inevitable, but the cause 
of death is subject to control. Large- 
ly as a result of the preventive and 
curative measures that have brought 
the infectious conditions under con- 
trol, the probability of surviving 
into midlife and old age has risen 
sharply. This rise has brought with 
it, quite naturally, an increase in the 
chances of dying from the degenera- 
tive conditions typical of the later 
years of life. However, it is possible 
to achieve improvements even in 
this situation by postponing the on- 
set of these conditions and by pro- 
longing the lives of those already 
afflicted. Such, indeed, is the pur- 
pose of present research into the 
health problems arising from the 
aging process. 


Our Elders Move Westward 


LTHOUGH it was our young who 
A were advised to go West, the 
elders among us have moved there 
more readily. Currently there are 
about 1,575,000 persons at ages 65 
and over in the West,* more than 10 


times the number of a half-century 
ago. During the same .period the 
total population of the West has 
grown almost fivefold —less than 
half the rate for the aged. These 
rates of growth in the West, for 


*The West includes the Mountain and the Pacific Coast States; the Northeast includes the New 
England and Middle Atlantic States; the North Central region includes the East and West North 
Central States; and the South comprises the South Atlantic and the East and West South Central 


States. 
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PoPpuLATION AT AGEs 65 AND Over, UNITED STATES 
By GEOGRAPHIC REGIONS, 1900 To 1950 








GEOGRAPHIC 


REGION 1900 


1910 1920 1930 


NUMBER 
4,933,215 6,633,805 
1,453,040 1,925,936 
1,786,765 2,390,747 
1,271,039 1,602,586 

422,371 714,536 
RATIO TO NUMBER IN 1900 
1.60 2.15 
1.43 
1.56 
1.66 3.01 
2.75 6.78 
PERCENT DISTRIBUTION BY GEOGRAPHIC REGION 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

31.3 29.4 28.7 

37.0 36.2 34.2 

24.9 25.8 25.5 

6.8 8.6 11.6 
PERCENT OF POPULATION AT ALL AGES 
4.3 4.7 5.4 
48 3 5.6 
4.9 " 6.2 
3.3 3. 4.2 
3.9 4.7 6.0 
FEMALES PER 1.000 MALES 
United States 980 987 995 
Northeast 1,130 1,150 1,137 
910 956 961 

- 989 928 948 
634 801 S $70 


1940 1950 








United States 
Northeast 1,018,331 
North Central..| 1,143,104 
South 765,241 

ee 153,822 


3,080,498 3,949,524 


1,235,187 
1,462,437 
983,394 
268,506 


9,019,314 
2,593,994 
3,081,492 
2,300,372 
1,043,456 


12,322,000 
3,476,000 
4,083,000 
3,187,000 
1,575,000 
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Source of basic data: Various reports by the Bureau of the Census; 1950 data are preliminary. 





both the aged and the total popula- 
tion, are much higher than those for 
the country as a whole. The number 
at ages 65 and over in the Nation 
quadrupled from 1900 to 1950, while 
the total population just doubled. 
The essential facts regarding the 
geographic distribution of our aged 
from 1900 to 1950 are set forth in 
the table above. 

Compared with the West, the 
aged in the rest of the country have 
increased at a much lower rate. In 
the South the number at ages 65 
and over in 1950 was only 4.16 times 
that in 1900, while in the other re- 
gions the corresponding ratios were 
even smaller. This pattern of most 
rapid increase in number of aged in 


the West has persisted for at least 
50 years. 

As a result of this trend the West 
has increased its share of the coun- 
try’s older population. Whereas that 
region had only 5 percent of the 
country’s aged in 1900, the propor- 
tion had risen to 12.8 percent by 
1950. This rapid increase in the 
West was at the expense of the 
Northeast and North Central re- 
gions. There has been relatively lit- 
tle change in the proportion of aged 
in the South. 

Our elders in the West have also 
increased in reletion to the total 
population in the area. In 1900 that 
region had only 3.8 percent of its 
total population at ages 65 and over, 
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a figure somewhat below the na- 
tional* average. However, in both 
1930 and 1940 the West had sub- 
stantially higher proportions of eld- 
ers than the country as a whole. This 
change resulted largely from the at- 
traction to the West—particularly 
California—of elderly widows and 
retired persons. After 1940 there 
was not only a great influx of aged 
into the West but also a large-scale 
movement of young adults and their 
children. As a result of this migra- 
tion, by 1950 the position of the 
West with regard to its proportion 
of aged had fallen to just about the 
country’s average. 

The problems arising from our 
aging population are affected, to 
some extent, by the proportion of 
women among our elderly, since they 
are less likely than men to seek 
positions for their support. This is 
especially important for the West, 
where there has been an extremely 
rapid increase in the number of older 
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women. At the turn of the century 
and until recent years, women were 
considerably outnumbered by men 
in the population 65 and over. In 
1900 there were only 634 women per 
1,000 men of these ages in the West, 
but in the years since then the deficit 
of females has rapidly disappeared. 
By 1940 there were only slightly 
fewer women than men and by 1950 
there were actually more, the ratio 
being 1,078 women per 1,000 men. 
Nevertheless, the ratio of females to 
males in the West is still the lowest 
in the country. 

All areas of the country have been 
brought sharply face to face with the 
problem of an aging population. Ex- 
cept for the national character of 
some aspects of our Social Security 
laws, the solutions must be found 
within the framework of local social 
and economic conditions. In the 
West an additional problem is cre- 
ated by the large number of aged 
migrating there. 


Catastrophic Accidents—The Record for a Decade 


LTHOUGH the number of catas- 
trophic accidents* in the 
United States so far this year has 
been about average for the period, 
they have taken a relatively low 
death toll. Up to June 27th there 
were 56 such accidents, resulting 
in a loss of 531 lives. 

The catastrophe record for the 
past winter was marred by a suc- 
cession of sizable disasters. On No- 
vember 22, 1950—the day before 


Thanksgiving — a commuter train 
crashed into the rear car of another 
at Richmond Hill, within New York 
City, and 79 lives were lost. During 
the following week end a violent 
wind and snowstorm in the north- 
eastern area of the country claimed 
about 100 lives—the first disaster of 
that magnitude in more than 3%4 
years. Another railroad disaster took 
85 lives when a commuter train 
was derailed on a temporary bridge 


*The term “catastrophe” as used here denotes an accident in which five or more persons were 
killed. Military aviation catastrophes have not been included in this study. 
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TABLE 1—AcCIDENTS RESULTING IN 100 oR MorE DEATHS, IN ORDER OF DEATH TOLL 
UNITED SraTEs, 1941-1950 e 








DaTEe PLACE 


NUMBER OF 


Type oF ACCIDENT DEATHS 





April 16, 17, 1947 
November 28, 

July 18, 

July 6, 

April 9, 

June 23, 1944 


October 20, 1944 
April 12, 1945 
December 7, 1946 
March 17, 1942 
March = 1947 
January 3, 1944 
November 25, 1950 


Texas City, ae. 
Boston, Mass.. 
Texas, Oklahoma 


Maryland 
Cleveland, Ohio. . 


Centralia, 
New York Bay, N. ¥ 





Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 


Oklahoma, Missouri, Arkansas 
pS err eer 
Southern and Midwestern States 


ne Hotel fire........ 


Northeastern United States... . 


Fire and explosion 561 
Night club fire 

Explosion of 2 ammunition ships 
Circus fire 

Tornado. . 


Tornado 
Gas tank explosion . 
< _”SS S S eEA rr : 


Coal mine explosion 
Destroyer explosion... . . 
Wind and snowstorm 














*Approximate figure. 





section at Woodbridge, N. J., 
February 6th of this year. This was 
the heaviest death toll in a train 
wreck since 1918. 

Notwithstanding the heavy loss 
of life brought by these three catas- 
trophes during the winter of 1950- 


1951, the death toll was far from 
the record of the great disasters of 
the last decade. The list, in Table 1, 
is headed by the Texas City fire and 
explosion in 1947, which took the 
lives of 561 persons. Ranking second 
is the night-club fire in Boston in 
1942, which killed 492 persons. A 
heavy loss of life was incurred again 
when 322 persons were killed by the 
explosion of two ammunition ships 
in Port Chicago, Calif., in 1944. It 
is significant that each one of the 
three ranking disasters took a 
greater death toll than any act of 
nature, such as a tornado. We ap- 
parently still have much to learn for 
the control of safety in the environ- 
ment we are creating. 

Although there were more catas- 
trophic accidents during the postwar 





period than the war years, the num- 
ber of deaths has been smaller, as 
can be seen from Table 2. In both 
periods the leading type of catas- 
trophic accident is that caused by 
conflagrations, burns, and explo- 
sions taken as a group. Such acci- 
dents increased both in number and 
in relative importance in the postwar 
period, when they accounted for al- 
most one third of all catastrophes. 
The outstanding factor in this rise is 
the great increase in the number of 
burnings of dwellings and apart- 
ments, from 53 in 1941-1945 to 113 
in 1946-1950. 

Motor vehicle accidents ranked 
second in importance in the number 
of catastrophic accidents. Because of 
restrictions on the use of gasoline 
during the war, the number of such 
motor vehicle accidents was some- 
what lower than in the postwar 
period. In 1946-1950 the motor ve- 
hicle was involved in one sixth of 
the catastrophic deaths and well 
over one quarter of the catastrophic 
accidents. 
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Especially noteworthy, in the field 
of transportation, is the sharp up- 
swing in the number of civil aviation 
disasters. In the war years there 
were 27 such disasters that resulted 
in 380 deaths, while in the postwar 
period there have been 61 disasters 
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and 991 deaths. However, in inter- 
preting this rise, account should be 
taken of the tremendous increase in 
civilian air travel since the close of 
World War II. Fatalities per 100,- 
000,000 passenger miles on domestic 
scheduled air lines in recent years 





TaBLE 2—NuMBER OF CATASTROPHIC ACCIDENTS* AND NuMBER OF Lives Lost, 
BY Type oF AccIDENT. UNITED SrTaTeEs, 1941-1950 

















1941-1945 1946-1950 
Type or ACCIDENT ACCIDENTS DeEaTus ACCIDENTS DEATHS 

Num Per- | Num-| Per- || Num-| Per- | Num-| Per- 

ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 

PR NE a ee hiivy woe iendavaenene 482 | 100.0 | 6,801 | 100.0 || 568 | 100.0 | 6,412 | 100.0 

— IE sec ica dow ewkeee 128 | 26.6] 916] 13.5 |} 164 | 28.9] 1,069] 16.7 

Re ea De oe le ta 36 7.5 | 347 5.1 33 4.0 192 3.0 

Colson with railroad train...... 9 1.9 97 1.4 3 5 42 * 

Tae ery PO rege Be ey 27 5.6 250 3.7 20 3.5 150 23 

All pow motor vehicles........... 92 19.1 569 8.4 |} 141 24.9 877 | 13.7 

Collision with railroad train... ... 34 7.1 216 3.2 35 6.2 215 3.4 

Ris os nt bbtesddcnccoivartss 58 12.0] 353 5.2 |} 106 | 18.7 662 | 10.3 

Conflagrations, burns, explosions. ..... 146 | 30.3 | 2,391 | 35.2 |] 184 | 32.412,138] 33.3 

Dwellings, apartments... ......... 53 | 11.0] 326 48 | 113 | 199] 708] 11.1 

Hotels, boarding houses, rooming 

WN ks axchisdtaeetaas shea 18 3.7 213 3.1 18 3.2} 302 4.7 
Homes for aged, convalescent, hospi- 

WE ME ek cK oebcsabaiea thansess 8 1.7 99 1.5 S 1.4 182 2.8 
Places of amusement.............. 5 10] 679) 100] — ~ ~ _ 
Explosives and fireworkst.......... 29 6.0} 643 9.5 6 1.0 66 1.0 
Ae cha iat camdbacha axa 33 69} 431 6.3 39 6.9 880 | 13.7 

Air transportation}. ................ 27 5.6 | 380 5.6 61 | 10.7} 991] 15.5 
Water transportation................ 45 9.3} 594 8.7 44 78 | 380 5.9 
Mines and quarries................. 37 7.7} 607 8.9 16 28] 263 4.1 
SRR Reon 4 Cie ary Fe 28 5.8 | 548 8.0 17 3.0} 313 4.9 
Tornadoes, floods, hurricanes, ete......| 50 | 10.4 | 1,163] 17.1 61 10.7 | 1,129 | 17.6 
Cs SE See renee 21 43 202 3.0 21 3.7 129 2.0 



































*The term “catastrophe” here denotes an accident in which five or more persons were killed. The 
numbers shown in this table are compiled from insurance records, newspaper accounts, and other 
sources. The figures may not be quite complete, particularly with regard to accidents taking five 
to ten lives, 

tDoes not include military aviation accidents. 

tNot elsewhere classified. 


{Railroad train collisions with motor vehicles are included among motor vehicle accidents. 
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have been very low. 

More than one sixth of all catas- 
trophic deaths and one tenth of all 
catastrophic accidents are due to tor- 
nadoes, floods, hurricanes, and like 
violences of nature. This situation 
was practically the same in both the 
war and postwar periods. 
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Catastrophic accidents are an ex- 
treme manifestation of our total ac- 
cident picture. In many cases they 
can be prevented or their effects can 
be minimized by observing the fun- 
damental principles of safety. We 
need not wait to draw the costly les- 
sons of experience. 


The President’s Highway Safety Conference 


N June 13th, in Constitution 
Hall, 2,000 delegates to the 
President’s Highway Safety Confer- 
ence heard the President of the 
United States characterize the daily 
slaughter on our roads and streets as 
“unnecessary and inexcusable.” This 
indictment of our national attitude 
toward the sanctity of life and limb 
is underscored by the toll in 1950 
alone of 35,000 dead, 1,225,000 in- 
jured and an accompanying money 
loss approximating $3,000,000,000. 
The 2,000 delegates at the confer- 
ence represented each State of the 
Union and thousands of workers in 
many fields who are devoting their 
time and energies to holding down 
the damage done by thoughtless 
drivers and pedestrians. They were 
seeking to determine how best to 
apply, during the period of emer- 
gency, their carefully thought-out 
action program adopted in 1949. 
Many proposals came out of their 
deliberations that will aid in further 
safeguarding the lives of our people. 
But persons in the safety field alone 
cannot do the complete job. In the 
last analysis it is the personal atti- 
tude toward our own safety and the 
safety of others that will determine 


whether the accident toll will be 
brought down to a level for which 
we need not blush. The President 
made a strong appeal to each indi- 
vidual citizen to accept responsibility 
to support the Highway Safety Pro- 
gram. This, he said, will take self- 
discipline, but it can be done. 

Last year, among the millions of 
wage-earners and their families in- 
sured in the Industrial branch of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, the death rate from motor 
vehicle accidents was 15.4 per 100,- 
000, or 13 percent higher than in 
1949. One feature of this experience 
is particularly worthy of note. The 
death rate for white male policy- 
holders aged 20-24 years was nearly 
three times the rate for all ages com- 
bined. The motor vehicle accident 
toll is especially high on the Pacific 
Coast. 

At no time, much less now when 
man power is needed for our armed 
forces and for civil defense activities, 
can we contemplate with equanimity 
this high toll among our young men. 
Something must be done to cause all 
of us—and young men in particular 
—to take a sane attitude regarding 
the safe use of the automobile. 
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List NuMBER Causes oF Deatu 
(6TH REVISION) May Jan.-May 








1950 1951 1950 





ALL CaUsEs—TOTAL ; * 697.5 





Tuberculosis (all forms) t : 18.7 
Tuberculosis of respiratory system , . 17.1 
yp 4.3 
Communicable diseases of childhood . . 5 
Acute poliomyelitis ‘ ‘ 3 
Malignant neoplasms . 3 | 122.6 
Diabetes mellitus ‘ y 16.6 

1390 S84, 410- 


L405 500-504 Diseases of the cardiovascular-renal system. . A .7 | 362.8 
Vascular lesions, central nervous system. . 


Chronic rheumatic heart disease 
Arteriosclerotic and degenerative heart 


Hypertension with heart disease 

Other diseases of heart 
Hypertension without mention of heart... 
General arteriosclerosis 
Nephritis and nephrosis 


Appendicitis 

560-561,570 Hernia and intestinal obstruction 
543,571-572 Gastritis, duodenitis, enteritis, ete.......... 
581 Cirrhosis of liver 


640-689 
E963,E970-E979...... 


F800-£802,E81 0- 
E835,E840-E962 
E810-E835 


Occupational 
War deaths—enemy action 
All other causes 























*The rates for both years are provisional. 
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95/ -69 68 7.5 TT.) 66 


1950 and /95/ figures are provisional 
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